ARKANSAS 



The Mission field of Arkansas consists of 53,000 square miles 
and 1,300,000 souls. 

Arkansas is, in proportion to its population, the weakest spot in 
the American Church. The people of Arkansas are the poorest in 
the United States, their banking credit being only $4.80 per 
capita. 

There are 103 towns of from 500 to 6,000 inhabitants in which 
there is no organized representation of the Church and in some of 
these there are no religious services by any body of Christians. 

The Bishop asks for $g,ooo outside help for ten years With 
this amount he proposes to keep two General Missionaries and 
twelvi Circuit Missionaries in the field, build at least five Mis- 
sion Churches and two Rectories annually. 

There are 4,000 colored people in Arkansas and only one 
Mission of the Church among them. The Bishop pleads for $5,000 
with which to establish two other Missions and three Industrial 
Schools. 
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Arkansas as a Mission Field 

I. The State 



THE name "Arkansas" means 
"the land of the handsome In- 
dian man"; and tradition has it 
that the men among the copper-colored 
aborigines of North America who inhab- 
ited this region were taller, straighter 
and more regular in feature than other 
Indians. If there is any truth in this 
tradition, it is largely accounted for by 
the fact that Arkansas has an exception- 
ally fine climate, and that it is a land of 
beautiful rivers, sparkling springs and 
magnificent forests. The necessaries of 
life have always been readily procured 
here ; the rivers and lakes are full of fish, 
in the woods game, nuts and wild fruits 



are plentiful, while the hot and other 
mineral springs abound in health-giving 
properties. The first settlers of Arkan- 
sas were Frenchmen, who in 1670 took 
up their abode in the south eastern part 
of the State, in the broad and fertile val- 
ley of the Mississippi River; but to-day 
there remains scarcely a vestige of their 
settlements. 

Arkansas was a part of the great " Lou- 
isiana Purchase from the French Gov- 
ernment in 1803. It was organized into 
a territory in 1819, and admitted into the 
Union as a State in 1836. A glance at 
the map of the United States will con- 
vince those who are accustomed to re- 



gard the State as a f ar off land that it is 
really quite centrally, and, from a com- 
mercial point of view, most desirably lo- 
cated. 

Topographically Arkansas is divided 
into mountains, table and lowlands. The 
lowlands are in the south eastern part 
of the State; the rise is toward the north- 
west. The world- renowned Hot Springs 
and many other mineral waters are scat- 
tered everywhere through the mountain 
region. Mount Magazine, between Lit- 
tle Eock and Fort Smith, near the Ar- 
kansas Biver, rises over 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and is the highest 



point between the Alleghany and Rocky 
Mountains. It and Eureka Springs, 
Mount Mena, Winthrop, and other ele- 
vations of nearly the same height, are 
rapidly becoming popular summer resorts 
which draw their patronage chiefly from 
St. Louis, Kansas City and the Northwest. 

It is popularly supposed that the low- 
lands of Arkansas are hopelessly swampy. 
We have some swamps, but most of 
them are redeemable. However, leav- 
ing them all out of the calculation, we 
still have a larger area of dry land which 
is never overflowed than either Ohio or 



Indiana contains. Indeed, as matters 
now stand, few of our states have less of 
waste lands, and our swamps will some- 
time be among the most valuable agri- 
cultural portions of Arkansas. It may 
be stated without fear of intelligent con- 
tradiction that nowhere in the country 
are there better farming lands. Owing 
to geographical position, the climatic 
conditions, the different elevations and 
the variety of soils, nearly everything 
can be profitably produced here that can 
be raised elsewhere in North America. 
Arkansas is one of the most heavily tim- 
bered countries in the United States, and 
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it is said that her forests contain eighty 
varieties of wood in sufficient quantities 
for commercial purposes. The State has 
nearly as much coal as Pennsylvania, 
and in the number and amount of her 
minerals she is not outranked by any of 
her sisters. She is also blessed with far 
more than the average mileage of navi- 
gable streams, having, it is said, 3,000 
miles of such water courses. Until re- 
cently there have been comparatively 
few railroads, and this defect has greatly 
retarded the development of the State. 
At present Arkansas is leading all other 





LOOKING FOR A NEW HOME 

Over 40,000 immigrants from various quarters come to the State annual lu. In one year they 
took up 70,000 acres of rich public lands. Is it any wonder that the Bishop is asking for 
money with, which to erect Sunday-school and chapel buildings ? 



states in the important item of railroad 
building. 

It will be asked by those who are aware 
of the financial condition of Arkansas, 
" Why, if this representation is correct, 
is the State financially the poorest in the 
Union, with a banking credit of only 
$4 86 per capita" The explanation is 
found in the fact that Arkansas was 
originally a densely wooded country, 
and its almost impenetrable forests, 
which were of little value until recently, 
stopped emigration, or turned it around 
the State into Texas. Moreover, she 
was one of the thirteen Confederate 
States, and the war was especially dis- 
astrous to her. 0 wing to the then iso- 
lated condition of the State it was the 
Ei Dorado of the political adventurers 
of the "reconstruction" or "carpet-bag" 
period and the wholesale robberies com- 
mitted by them produced an almost total 
paralysis, from which the people are 
only now, after thirty-five years, begin- 
ning to recover. 

The bad laws and name which Arkan- 
sas inherited from the dreadful period 



which succeeded the Civil War have 
made her until recently a by- word at the 
North and East, and prevented their 
capitalists from making the investments 
which have gone so far toward develop- 
ing and enriching neighboring states. 
But Eastern capital and enterprise are 
now beginning to turn the unfailing for- 
ests into lumber, opening up the inex- 
haustible mines and causing the fertile 
lands to yield, in astonishing abundance, 
a greater variety of agricultural products 
than is produced in any other state. Now 
that the day of prosperity has dawned, 
everybody who knows anything about 
her really wonderful resources realizes 
that Arkansas is destined to take first 
rank among the Southern states. All 
admit that the future Ox this country lies 
with the new South. 

According to the last census, the popu- 
lation of Arkansas is 1,311,564, of which 
about 400,000 is colored. The inhabi- 
tants are distributed with unusual 
evenness throughout the State ; there are 
no large towns. Little Rock, the capital 
and chief city, has only 40,000 inhabi- 



tants, but it is growing rapidly. The 
last census shows that, in respect to its in- 
crease of population and other elements 
of growth, it is fourth among thirty of 
the leading cities of the South. 

But the shiftless, benighted, squalid 
condition of almost the entire Negro pop- 
ulation and of some even of the ignorant 
whites, baffles description and causes the 
hearts of missionary workers to sink 
within them. That the natural resources 
of the country are exceptionally good is 
evident from the fact that it sustains so 
many "from hand-to-mouth" people. 
This is perhaps as good a place as any for 
confessing that the Episcopal Church in 
Arkansas has only one poorly supported 
mission for the Negroes, and we are 
doing about as much for them as any of 
the other bodies of Christians. Iti the 
present weak condition of the white 
churches they cannot be expected to 
support many colored missions. The 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty's Commission for Work among Col- 
ored People gives us $400 per year for 
this work, $100 for each 100,000 of our 
colored population ! So far we have been 
receiving no other outside help. Is it 
any wonder that so little is being done 
by us for the uplifting of the Negro 
race ? The bishop reports that he is 
sadly in need of $5,000 for the founding 



of missions combined with Industrial 
Schoi Is. 

It must not be inferred from our refer- 
ence to the shiftless character of a por- 
tion of our white population that Ar- 
kansas has an exceptionally low percent- 
age of educated and refined people. Our 
white inhabitants, take them as they 
come, can hold their own with "the rank 
and file " of any other state in the Union. 
In almost every community there is a 
large proportion of men and women who. 
but for the fact that they are poor, could 
take and maintain their place in any 
social circle in the country. For, as 
Bishop Brown has said: "They have in- 
herited a genuine culture and gentle re- 
finement, which money cannot buy, and 
of which the ravages of war and the rob- 
beries of the reconstruction period could 
not despoil them." 

The bishop and his general mission- 
aries find that the Episcopal Church ap- 
peals strongly to this large class of peo- 
ple and their presence makes missionary 
work much easier here than in many 
other States. Bishop Brown affirms that 
with the same resources, two missions 
can be successfully planted and devel- 
oped in Arkansas to one in the Diocese 
of Ohio. For several years he was gen- 
eral missionary in Ohio, so he ought to 
know. 



A COTTON COMPRESS AT HELENA 

On the Mississippi River, one of the great cotton markets of the United States. Eachbale weighs 
between five and six hundred pounds and is worth at present prices about $&s.oo. 



Arkansas as a Mission Field 

II. Looking Backward 



THE venerable Bishop Pierce once 
said in the hearing of the writer: 
"There are now more bishops 
west of the Mississippi River than there 
were priests and deacons when I, as a 
young man, went to Texas to take up 
missionary work." Arkansas was cre- 
ated a missionary jurisdiction and the 
Rev. Leonid as Polk, d.d., became its 
first bishop in 1838. Thus Arkansas was 
the first missionary jurisdiction and Dr. 
Polk was the first trans Mississippian 
Bishop. Bishop Polk was a prominent 
citizen of Louisiana, and when, in 1841, 
that State was made a missionary juris- 
diction, he was, at the request of the peo- 
ple, transferred to it. Thus he had charge 
of Arkansas only about three years, but 
in that time he visited the chief settle- 
ments of the State. Among other places 
he came to Little Rock, which, at the 
time, had only about 800 white inhabi- 
tants, and founded Christ Church, the 
mother parish of Arkansas. 

For three years Bishop Otey, of Ten- 
nessee, was acting Bishop of Arkansas. 



In 1844 the Rev. George Washington 
Freeman, d.d., was consecrated to the 
missionary episcopate of Arkansas and 
the Southwest. At that time there was 
not a single clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church in the State. After his first visi- 
tations the new bishop wrote: " The prog- 
ress of the Church must, of necessity, be 
slow for some time to come; the people 
are poor and few, yet I doubt not that 
the labors of an able and prudent mis- 
sionary would find it productive of much 
fruit to the honor and praise of God's 
Holy Name." Bishop Freeman died in 
1858, after an arduous episcopate of four- 
teen years. Owing to the lack of money 
and men, he was unable to accomplish 
much permanent work. The Civil War, 
which was so disastrous to the Church of 
the South in general, swept away nearly 
all the foundations laid by him. There 
is no church or other ecclesiastical build- 
ing erected in this day to perpetuate the 
memory of this bishop who, being the 
first to really cast his lot with our people 
and to die in the field, is entitled to be 



regarded as the Apostle of the great 
Southwest. Even his grave in Mount 
Holly Cemetery, Little Rock, is marked 
only by a little headstone, is ordinarily 
passed by unnoticed, and cannot be found 
by a stranger without much difficulty. 

The Right Rev. Henry Ohamplain 
Lay, S T.D., who succeeded Bishop Free- 
man, was consecrated on the eve of the 
Civil War, and when it was over he re- 
ported that there was not a single clergy- 
man in Arkansas having charge of a con- 
gregation. There were two or three in 
the State, but their church buildings had 
been destroyed and their people so im- 
poverished that they were obliged to go 
to cotton-raising in order to support their 
families. After endeavoring to make 
brick without straw for ten years until 
1869, the bishop accepted an election to 
the episcopate of the newly- established 
Diocese of Easton. The poverty of his 
people and the lack of response to his ap- 
peals to the Church prevented him from 
accomplishing much in Arkansas, but 
he did the Church at large an inestima- 
ble service, for which he should ever be 
held in grateful remembrance. He was 
one of the two southern bishops who at- 
tended the first General Convention after 
the war held in old St. Andrew's, Phila- 
delphia, and, as the writer 
was toldby an eye-witness 
to the important and his- 
toric scene, it was owing 
chiefly to the dignity and 
tact displayed by Bishop 
Lay and Bishop Atkinson 
and to the magnanim- 





ity of Bishop Coxe that the Church es- 
caped the misfortune of a geographical 
division such as was perpetuated by the 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and others. 

Though Bishop Lay was a hard worker, 
when he left Arkansas there were only 
eight congregations of the Church in the 
State. All of these are still existing, and 
it is noteworthy as showing that the 
weakness of the Church in Arkansas is 
not due to the character of the popula- 
tion; in none of those places does our 
congregation take second rank, and in 
several of them we easily stand first. 
They were located at Little Rock, Wash- 
ing, Helena, Pine Bluff, Camden, Fay- 
etteville, Van Buren, and Batesville, and, 
with the exception of Christ Church, Lit- 
tle Rock, St. John's, Helena, and Grace 
Church, Washington, these were small 
and poor. There is no record of the 
communicants, but it is almost certain 
that the total number fell short of 500. 

The fourth Bishop of Arkansas was the 
Right Rev. Henry Niles Pierce, D.D., 
consecrated in 1870. His first report to t he 
Board of Missions, made in October, 1870, 
shows that of the congregations men- 
tioned above — only two, Christ Church, 
Little Rock, and St. John's, Helena, had 
at that time become self-supporting. 

During the earlier 
years of Dr. Pierce's 
episcopate the blight of 
the terrible "reconstruc 
tion" period was still 
upon the land. His peo ■ 
pie could do practically 
nothing to help him 




TYPIOAL ARKANSAS CHURCH PROPERTY 

St. John's Chapel, Jonesboro ; one of the Jive additions to our places of worship since Easter, moo 

Christ Church, Little Rock, is one of the best structures of any kind in the State, to be consecrated at the next 

meeting of the Council, in May 
The rectory at Batesville; the gateway to the mining region of the State. One of the four rectories built or 

bought within a year. Cost, $i,suo 



plant and sustain missions, and as he 
was unsuccessful in his attempts to secure 
money at the North and East, he had to do 
the best he could with altogether inade- 
quate financial support and clerical help. 
Toward the close of his life Arkansas com- 
menced to increase rapidly in population, 
but his advancing age and the lack of re- 
sources made it impossible for him to take 
any thing like full advantage of the multi- 
plying opportunities for the planting and 
developing of the Church. 

The war rendered the maintenance of 
a missionary jurisdiction in the South 
impossible. Arkansas, therefore, became 



twenty -nine years of his episcopate. 
We are glad to note that our brethren of 
the North and East whom God has 
blessed with means and a disposition to 
help the bishops of great missionary 
fields are waking up to the needs and 
possibilities of the Southwest and that 
therefore Bishop Brown's episcopate bids 
fair to be an era of rapid growth for the 
Church in Arkansas. 

Looking Forward 

When Bishop Brown came to us there 
were only six self-supporting parishes, 
and three of these were so burdened with 




A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF HOT SPRINGS 



a diocese. When the war ended, Bishop 
Lay felt that, as the Church was so des- 
perately weak and poor, Arkansas should 
again become a missionary jurisdiction. 
This was done, but to the great dissatis- 
faction of some of the leading Church- 
men of the South. Bishop Pierce and 
the leaders among the few clergymen and 
laymen of Arkansas sympathized with the 
Southern bishops, and in 1871 reorganized 
the Church in Arkansas into a diocese. 

Bishop Pierce shortly before his death 
stated that over and above the $1,500 per 
year appropriated by the Board of Mis- 
sions for the work of Church extension 
in Arkansas he had not received so 
much as $1,000 in the course of the 



debt that but little could be expected 
from them toward the support of the 
great missionary work to which he was 
called, and two of the others were so 
weak financially that they could barely 
stand alone. Two of these parishes were 
located at Little Rock, and one each at 
Fort Smith, Hot Springs, Pine Bluff and 
Helena. There were also seven small 
mission parishes located at Eureka 
Springs, Yan Buren, Batesville, New- 
port, Marianna, Forrest City, Camden, 
and Hope. The majority of these were 
without rectors and were dispirited by 
their weakness. The Bishop could not 
look for much missionary help from such 
congregations. There were other places, 



perhaps a dozen in all, to be found in the 
Diocesan Journal and Church Almanac 
lists, but none of them had much if any- 
more than a name to live. They did not 
represent a hundred communicants or 
$500 toward the support of the services. 
Among these were Brinkley, Dardanelle, 
El Dorado, Imboden, Jonesboro, Lake 
Village, Mammoth Spring, Morrilton, 
Prescott and Rocky Comfort. 

Ia his address to the General Conven- 
tion at Washington a few months after 
his consecration Bishop Brown said: 
"There are fifty-six counties in the Dio- 
cese of Arkansas in which we have at 
this time no organized representation of 
the Church, and 103 towns of from 300 
to 5,000 inhabitants wtiere the services 
are not maintained." The Bishop might 
have gone on to say that the Episcopal 
Church has only one communicant to 
every 451 of the population, one paro- 
chial clergyman to every 125,000; and 
that there are some counties in the State 
in which there is no resident pastor of 
any body of Christians. Bishop Pierce 
made or encouraged several attempts to 
found schools and hospitals, but at pres- 
ent there are no Church schools, and the 
only charitable institution in the diocese 
is a very small and poorly supported or- 
phanage at Helena. 

The resources of Arkansas exceed those 
of Texas and equal those of Missouri. 
The growth of the State during Bishop 
Pierce's episcopate is an indication of 



the development that may be expected 
when her dense forests have been cleared, 
her valuable mines opened, and her rich 
soil cultivated. In Bishop Polk's time 
there were only 30.000 people in Arkan- 
sas; at Bishop Freeman's death only 
97,000. Bat in Bishop Lay's days they 
increased to 200,000, and in those of 
Bishop Pierce to 1,300,000. By way of 
illustrating the growth of Arkansas and 
the consequent opportunities of the 
Church, it is only necessary to state that 
there are towns in the state with as many 
as 3 000 inhabitants which were not in 
existence three years ago. 

If Bishop Brown's plans for the devel- 
opment of his extensive field can be 
carried out, the Church in Arkansas will 
from this on not only keep pace with the 
remarkable growth of the State but re- 
cover much of the lost ground. That his 
plans are practicable and capable of exe- 
cution in case the requisite money can be 
secured will appear sufficiently evident 
from the fact that they were put into 
operation by him when he was the gen- 
eral missionary of Ohio and worked for 
many years there with great success. A 
most encouraging feature of the Bishop's 
policy is the comparatively little money 
required for the development of this great 
mission field. With $9, 000 a y ear in out- 
side help he can support two general 
missionaries, twelve or fifteen circuit 
missionaries, build each year five new 
churches, three rectories, and place three 




A COTTON SEED OIL MILL 
An important industry in the Black Belt, so-called because of the color of the soil and its tillers 



new clergymen in the field. If this can 
he done in ten years Arkansas will be a 
self-supporting and moderately strong 
diocese. Of course all this could not be 
done with $9,000, but the Bishop expects 
the people among whom the Church is 
newly planted or revived to do all they 
can for themselves. The new congrega- 
tions this year chiefly through the efforts 
of the general missionaries have fur- 
nished the Bishop $8,300 of the funds re- 
quired for extension work. 

One of the Bishop's measures for the 
development of the diocesan mission 
field was the appointment of two clergy- 
men to serve as general missionaries. He 
gave them the title of archdeacon and 
divided the diocese equally between 
them. The Rev R. W. Rhames, M A., is 
the Archdeacon of eastern, and the Rev. 
W. D. Williams, D.D.,the Archdeacon of 
western Arkansas The appointment of 
these men, for all practical purposes 
secures to Arkansas three missionary 
bishop?. They are constantly going the 
rounds of their enormous jurisdictions, 
ministering to our many isolated peo- 
ple, visiting the new towns that are 
everywhere springing up and taking 
advantage of all good opportunities to 
plant the Church. Nor are they con- 
tent with 
planting. 
They give 
much well- 
spent time to 
the helping of 
our younger 
or less ex- 
perienced 
missionaries 
to develop 
their stations 
into self-sup- 
porting par- 
ishes or mis- 
sionary cir- 
cuits. 

It is worthy 
of note that 
an important 
feature of the 
Bishop's plan 
is that no 
congregation 



shall receive aid for more than five 
years. In that time all mission congre- 
gations must either develop into self- 
supporting parishes or be joined to a 
self-supporting circuit of missions. Upon 
coming to the diocese the Bishop found 
that five or six congregations which had 
been receiving aid for many years were 
absorbing nearly all the missionary 
funds. One of these congregations has 
already been forced to a self-supporting 
condition. The stipend of another has 
been reduced from $200 to $100, and it 
will give that up at the close of the pres- 
ent fiscal year. The others are each re- 
ceiving $100 less than they did two years 
ago, and the entire stipend of $250 has 
been taken from a superannuated clergy- 
man for whose support the Bishop is 
making a successful effort to provide by 
private subscription. 

Within the past twelve months five 
new churches have been erected and four 
good rectories built or bought at an ag- 
gregate cost of at least $12,000, and 
there is not a cent of indebtedness upon 
any of these properties. The diocese 
pays the Bishop's salary of $1,500 and 
gives him $1,000 toward his missionary 
work. This is all we can possibly do for 
the present, but we shall gradually im- 
prove in our 
giving ca- 
pacity. We 
wish that 
God would 
raise us up 
some bene- 
factors who 
would build 
us three 
houses, one 
for the Bish- 
op and one 
for each of 
the archdea- 
cons. If we 
had the 
money with 
which to 
build these 
houses 
ground could 
be secured for 
them. 




THE BISHOP AND THE GENERAL MISSIONARIES 

Archdeacon Rhames at the right, Archdeacon Williams at the 
left, awaiting the train at Little Rock to take them on their 
respective circuits 



This pamphlet may be obtained from THE 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, by calling for Pamphlet No. 915. 

All offerings for Missions should be sent to Mr. 
GEORGE C. THOMAS, Treasurer, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 



